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Long  Cane/ Orientation  Training 


Personal  Comments 


(1)  In  the  autumn  of  1968  Miss  Jenny  Pare  (now  Mrs.  J.  Peel)  trained  me  for 
ten  weeks  in  long  cane/orientation.  I  am  sighted  and  very  generally 
speaking  I  received  the  same  type  of  training  under  the  blindfold 
which  Mrs.  Peel  had  a  year  earlier  from  Mr.  Robert  Crouse  at  the 
Midlands  Mobility  Centre,  Birmingham .  My  background  is  experimental 
psychology,  with  a  general  interest  in  skills  and  a  specific  interest 
in  blind  mobility.  Apart  from  any  possible  intrinsic  interest  which 
there  may  be  in  this  account,  I  hope  that  it  may  encourage  others  to 
write  up  their  experiences  -  whether  they  are  blind  clients  or  sighted 
students.  The  account  which  follows  was  written  some  ten  days  after 
completing  training.  At  that  time  I  v/as  46  years  old,  and  apart  from 
the  hour’s  training  each  day  I  carried  out  my  normal  professional 
duties.  The  total  training  time  was  some  40-45  hours  duration. 

In  general  I  had  one  hour  a  day  between  O9.OO  hrs.  and  10.00  hrs. 

Mrs.  Peel  started  me  off  in  the  University’s  Engineering  Block 
(indoors)  and  completed  my  training  with  3  drop-offs  in  the  area  to 
the  North  East  of  Slab  Square.  (Nottingham’s  town  centre). 

(2)  I  did  not  keep  any  log  during  the  training  period,  largely  because  I 
simply  did  not  have  the  time.  This  means  that  I  have  no  personal 
record  of  just  when  certain  important  stages  were  passed. 

(3)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  thats 

a)  I  had  seen  quite  a  number  of  blind  and  sighted  people  under¬ 
going  training  under  various  instructors  ever  since  my  visit  to  the 
U.S.  in  May,  1964. 

b)  I  was  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
training  procedure  as  it  is  possible  to  be  without  actually  having 
undergone  the  training. 

c)  I  was  very  highly  motivateds  because  I  wanted  to  know  in 
depth  what  the  nature  of  the  skill  was,  so  that  I  could  look  at  the 
problems  more  meaningfully!  because  I  wanted  to  go  on  trying  out 
the  combined  use  of  long  cane  and  headmounted  aid 5  and  because  I  did 
not  want  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  with  my  instructor. 

d)  I  was  primarily  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  the  pure 
skill  aspect  of  long  cane/orientation  training.  It  v/as  not  until  the 
latter  stages  of  training  when  I  became  increasingly  exposed  to 
interaction  with  sighted  pedestrians  that  I  realised  the  extent  to 
v/hich  this  was  to  become  a  much  wider  experience  of  being  treated  as 

a  blind  person  by  sighted  strangers. 
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e)  I  kept  ray  eyes  shut  under  the  blindfold,  finding  the  visual 
stimulation  otherwise  available  too  disturbing.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  extent  to  which  even  so  I  could  still  note  changes  from  light  to 
dark. 


f)  I  practised  for  between  £  and  1  hour  during  the  weekends  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  my  family  from  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  of  training. 

(4)  I  enjoyed  the  training  thoroughly,  although  at  times  both  the  physical 
and  the  emotional  stress  were  very  high  indeed.  I  was  almost  always 
very  tired  for  at  least  30  minutes  after  returning  to  my  room  in  the 
lab.  I  was  quite  often  scared,  almost  terrified,  at  the  thought  of 
the  next  lesson,  and  these  fears  were  almost  always  about  quite 
specific  aspects  of  the  skill  (see  below).  I  did  not  have  any  dreams 
about  the  activity. 

(5)  I  found  the  training  both  challenging  and,  of  course,  tremendously 
rewarding.  With  a  very  few,  but  rather  important  exceptions,  I  did 
not  notice  in  myself  any  features  which  I  had  not  noticed  and  reported 
on  when  watching  others  undergoing  the  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actual  experience  of  both  achievements  and 
difficulties  has  greatly  deepened  my  understanding  of  them. 

(6)  It  is  of  some  interest  that  I  find  it  easiest  to  describe  my  progress 
in  terms  of  a  succession  of  fears  and  difficulties  which  I  had  to 
overcome  rather  than  in  terms  of  achieving  certain  aims.  Before 

I  began  training  I  was  mainly  worried  about  hitting  my  head  and 
falling  down  stairs.  Both  these  fears  were  overcome  within  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks .  J.P’s  training  vras  such  that  I  don’t 
think  I  did  in  fact  strike  anything  with  my  head  until  quite  late  in 
training,  and  the  fear  of  stairs  disappeared  after  a  few  days  of 
training  on  the  stairs. 

(7)  Indoors  the  first  great  difficulty  was  to  learn  to  steer  a  straight 
course,  and  to  make  sufficiently  small  corrections  after  contacting 
the  walls  with  cane  or  shoulder.  It  was  surprisingly  hard  to  learn 
that  I  needed  to  make  almost  indiscriminable  adjustments  of  my 
position  to  bring  myself  back  into  line. 

(8)  The  next  difficulty  was  a  great  reluctance  to  bring  the  cane  up  into 
the  vertical  position  when  the  tip  encountered  an  obstructions  to 
ascertain  that  one  is  confronted  with  a  wall,  the  simple  drill  is  to 
follow  through  with  the  hand  and  body  until  the  hand  either  does  or 
does  not  touch  a  wall.  I  found  it  very  hard  to  do  this  and  would 
persist  in  reaching  out  with  my  left  hand  when  I  was  still  too  far 
from  the  wall.  It  took  a  remarkably  long  time  before  I  was  able  to 
carry  out  the  appropriate  drill  automatically. 
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(9)  In  parallel  with  this  difficulty  there  was  another  one  about  the  feel  of 
my  right  hands  when  the  dorsal  surface  of  my  right  index  finger  was  in 
fact  facing  in  the  correct  direction,  it  felt  to  me  as  if  it  was  almost 
facing  the  ground.  We  noticed  this  quite  by  accident  one  day  on 
walking  back  sighted  from  indoor  training  and  when  I  was  looking  at  my 
hand  holding  the  cane. 

(10)  Once  outside  I  experienced  the  first  of  my  unexpected  fears,  that  of 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  environment  when  trying  to  maintain  mid 
pavement  position.  For  quite  some  time,  I  would  try  to  reassure 
myself  about  the  presence  of  walls,  etc.  by  reaching  out  for  it  with 
the  cane.  I  think  that  this  persisted  in  a  strong  form  until  I  learned 
to  make  use  of  traffic  noises,  and  still  persists  to  some  extent. 

(i  realised  only  after  training  that  to  me  one  of  the  benefits  of 
moving  in  traffic  noise  is  presumably  the  sense  of  contact  with  the 
environment  which  this  provides  5  and  I  am  aware  that  one  of  the 
pleasures  I  get  from  using  the  headmounted  aid  is  that  I  can  get 
environmental  information  from  walls  and  trees  when  I  need  it  and  walk 
along  mid  pavement). 

(11)  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  preventing  myself  from  exploring 
the  environment  every  time  I  made  contact  with  it,  even  though  I  knew 
from  observation  that  this  was  a  tendency  which  had  to  be  counter¬ 
acted.  It  broke  up  the  continuity  of  movement  to  quite  an  extent. 

(12)  Similarly,  I  tended  to  take  in  end-of-block  information,  e.g.  camber 
or  cold  wind  coming  down  the  side  street,  and  slow  down  before  the 
down  kerb,  thus  failing  to  get  enough  practice  in  detecting  the  down 
kerb  with  the  cane.  J.P.  had  to  get  quite  tough  with  me  over  that. 

(13)  The  first  few  days  in  traffic  noise  were  pretty  grim  since  I  was 
expecting  to  be  mown  down  any  minute.  For  several  days  running  I 
turned  into  a  yard  because  I  shied  away  from  traffic  noise  on  a  narrow 
pavement.  But  once  I  learned  to  use  the  traffic,  I  had  a  great  and 
tremendous  upsurge  of  confidence. 

(14)  Round  about  this  time,  about  halfway  through  my  training,  a  new  fear 
appeared,  that  of  getting  completely  disoriented,  of  crossing  a  street 
without  realising  it,  or  walking  up  somebody’s  garden  or  garage  path. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  J.P.  allowed  me  to  use  the  cane  in  my  home 
area  for  the  first  time  and  I  had  some  traumatic  and  salutary 
experiences  which  made  me  realise  how  incompetent  I  still  was.,  e.g. 
the  subjectively  experienced  stress  of  walking  with  my  wife  acting  as 
safety  rather  than  J.P.  was  quite  extraordinary^  part  of  this  was  no 
doubt  my  reluctance  to  make  a  fool  of  lmyself  in  front  of  my  wife. 

The  overcoming  of  this  fear  of  loss  or  orientation  came  about  by 
realising  how  much  I  was  still  dominated  by  visual  imagery  of  my 
surroundings .  I  would  walk  along  thinking  that  I  was  mid  pavement 
and  suddenly  find  myself  up  against  a  wall.  The  first  reaction  was 
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to  says  "What  is  that  wall  doing  on  the  middle  of  this  pavement?"  It 
took  quite  some  time  before  the  more  appropriate  responses  "What  am  I 
doing  up  against  a  wall  when  I  should  be  mid  pavement?"  became  automatic. 
This  response  lead  in  the  first  instance  to  a  sorting  out  of  the  non¬ 
visual  information  available,  and  rather  suddenly  this  began  to  dominate 
my  'ongoing  control'.  Thus,  on  coming  up  unexpectedly  against  a  wall, 

I  would  explore  extent  and  direction  of  the  unexpected  wall,  and  work 
out  corrective  action.  By  now  this  has  got  one  stage  further  so  that 
when,  for  instance  I  am  walking  with  shoreline  on  my  left,  and  I 
encounter  a  square  pillar,  I  act  on  the  assumption  that  this  must  be 
along  the  shoreline,  and  move  slightly  to  the  right  -remembering  most 
of  the  time  to  verify  this  assumption  almost  automatically.  But  it 
was  the  shift  from  visual  to  non-visual  dominance  of  'ongoing  control' 
which  greatly  reduced  the  fear  of  loss  of  orientation. 

(15)  Pedestrian  crossings  I  found  relatively  easy,  though  quite  anxiety 
arousing.  Traffic  lights  were  much  more  difficult  for  me,  since  my 
hearing  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  I  certainly  found  it  quite 
hard  at  times  to  gauge  the  right  moment  to  cross,  and  found  it  much 
easier  to  get  the  correct  information  when  facing  near  traffic. 

(16)  I  should  have  mentioned  earlier  my  surprise  at  meeting  my  first  down- 
kerb  with  a  canes  it  did  not  feel  at  all  like  my  expectation  of  it. 

For  quite  some  time,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  down- 
kerb  from  side-kerb,  notwithstanding  J.P's  splendid  efforts  at 
explaining  the  differential  diagnosis  to  me. 

(IT)  By  the  time  we  moved  into  heavy  pedestrian  clutter  in  Beeston  High 
Street,  I  felt  fairly  competent  of  myself  and  had  few  problems  of 
dealing  with  sighted  pedestrians.  While  I  was  pretty  self conscious , 

I  am  enough  of  an  exhibitionist  not  to  worry  unduly  about  accepting 
sighted  help  when  it  was  proffered.  I  am  fairly  certain  that  J.P. 
stopped  quite  a  lot  of  people  from  simply  touching  me  at  this  stage  - 
the  last  and  most  demoralising  fear  I  had  to  learn  to  overcome 
eventually.  It  was  during  the  period  in  Beeston  High  Street,  that 
I  think  my  cane  handling  became  largely  automatic  both  from  the 
protecting  and  the  environment-sensing  points  of  view.  There  was 
one  outstanding  incident  when  I  was  confronted  by  a  remarkable 
amount  of  clutter,  i.e.  bins  and  boxes,  on  the  pavement.  Without 
any  apparent  thought  the  tip  of  my  cane  felt  for  a  clear  path  and 
I  just  followed  after  -  I  had  achieved  the  point  of  projecting  my¬ 
self  to  the  tip  of  the  cane.  This  ability,  of  course,  was  to  play 
a  very  important  part  once  we  moved  into  the  town  centre  for  the 
last  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  training.  Here,  this  type  of 
situation  arose  not  infrequently,  and  it  was  a  very  satisfying 
feeling  to  be  able  to  cope  relatively  easily. 
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(18)  Almost  right  up  to  this  time,  say  a  little  more  than  half-way  through 
the  training,  I  think  that  I  was  still  in  the  process  of  returning  to 
my  normal  posture,  and  more  or  less  to  my  normal  gait.  To  start  with, 
I  was  as  tense  and  rigid  as  anybody  else  I  had  seen  early  in  training  . 
This  meant  that  the  kinaesthetic  perception  of  the  position  of  my  hand 
and  arm  were  distorted  "by  my  tenseness.  As  I  "became  progressively 
less  tense,  the  feel  of  hand  and  arm  in  turn  would  change  and  quite 
noticeably  too.  I  think  that  this  change  of  feel  was  something  over 
and  beyond  the  increased  familiarity  with  the  rather  odd  hand  position 
required . 

(19)  It  was  a  little  earlier,  say  about  the  time  that  we  moved  along 
Station  Road,  between  Queen's  Road  and  High  Road,  that  I  beg;an  to 
settle  down  into  a  sort  of  reasonable  cruising  speed  which  I  then 
maintained  fairly  comfortably  until  the  end  of  training.  This  would 
be  rather  less  than  sighted  speed.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  final  stages  of  work  in  the  town  centre,  I  speeded  up  quite 
considerably,  and  in  J.P's  opinion,  imprudently,  without  realising  it 
myself . 

(20)  The  beginning  of  town  work  itself  was,  on  the  whole  more  exhilarating 

than  anything  else.  Once  more,  I  had  to  relearn  how  to  use  all  sorts 

of  cues  because  of  the  changed  conditions.  Perhaps  the  most  crucial 
relearning  was  related  to  traffic  noise.  I  think  the  problem  here  is 
that  some  of  the  streets  in  Nottingham  are  pretty  wide  so  that  there 
may  well  be  a  greater  diffusion  of  noise.  I  found  it  very  hard  to 
learn  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  other  pedestrians  without  losing 
both  my  cane  technique  and  my  overall  orientation.  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  I  have  really  mastered  this  particular  problem  yet. 

(21 )  In  town,  the  change-over  from  visual  to  non- visual  dominance  was  taken 
quite  a  step  further.  For  now,  I  was  moving  through  an  area  with  which 
I  was  quite  familiar  visually  (I  did  my  best  to  keep  out  of  this  area 
at  other  times  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  training),  and 
which  I  had  to  relearn  non-visually.  What  happened  increasingly  is 
not  easy  to  describe  at  alls  I  think  that  in  terms  of  overall 
orientation  I  maintained  very  clearly  some  sort  of  visual  image  of  the 
plan  of  the  route.  Indeed,  as  I  entered  a  particular  street,  I  might 
well  visualise  the  scene  in  a  sort  of  highly  schematic  way,  perhaps  a 
bit  like  an  18th  century  engraving  but  with  little  detail  and  certainly 
not  filled  with  people.  But  the  moment  to  moment  orientation  was 
quite  unambiguously  under  non-visual  control,  i.e.  by  non-visual  land¬ 
marks  or  at  least  cues.  Thus,  I  did  not  see  the  pavement  unroll  in 
front  of  the  mind's  eye  as  I  walked  along,  and  a  very  good  thing  too. 

It  was,  and  still  is,  very  difficult  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  very 
precisely,  just  where  I  had  got  to  along  any  particular  route  at  any 
given  moment.  If  I  had  still  been  largely  visually  dominated,  I  would 
presumably  have  got  very  quickly  out  of  phase,  visualising  quite  an 
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inappropriate  part  of  the  street  in  front  of  me.  But  it  must  he 
realised  that  a  city  centre  is  in  fact,  very  rich  in  discriminate e  and 
usable  non-visual  information  of  all  kinds  and  that,  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  conditions  of  training,  it  can  be  fairly  easy  to  become  dominated 
by  this  type  of  information. 

(22)  There  was  the  very  curious  experience  of  clearly  being  able  to  'set  a 
course',  to  have  some  sort  of  kinaesthetic  image  of  the  direction  in 
which  I  ought  to  go  in  order  to  maintain  a  straight  line,  mid  pavement. 
To  me  this  was  very  definitely  a  'feel'  and  it  frequently  clashed  with 
the  actual  desired  state,  i.e.  I  would  set  the  wrong  course  and  move 
into  wall  or  kerb.  When  this  happened,  it  was  surprisingly  difficult 
to  adjust  the  setting.  I  suspect  that  this  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  'rivalry'  between  two  more  or  less  independent  information  systems. 
When  the  course  was  set  right  it  was  a  very  satisfying  feeling.  And 

as  I  gradually  learned  to  update  this  probably  open  system  with  relevant 
information  from  the  environment,  the  whole  process  felt  better  still. 

(23)  I  do  not  think  that  my  echolocation  has  as  yet  become  very  good  or 
reliable.  I  do  sense  pretty  solid  objects  right  in  front  of  me,  but 
doubt  very  much  whether  I  can  follow  a  wall  or  avoid  a  lamp-post  by 
hearing.  I  feel  much  happier,  though,  about  my  ability  to  make  use 
of  all  sorts  of  traffic  noise,  and  much  prefer  walking  in  a.' situation 
with  quite  dense  traffic  to  walking  in  a  quiet  residential  area. 

But  note  my  comments  under  10,  that  it  may  well  be  that  traffic  noise 
reduces  my  sense  of  isolation  or  of  being  in  a  void,  and  it  is  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  which  helps  me  at  least  as  much  as  the  actual 
information  provided  by  the  noise. 

(24)  In  town,  unquestionably  the  most  terrible  experience  to  me  was  to  be 

touched  and  pushed  without  being  addressed  by  voice  first.  I  have 
very  often  been  told  of  this  by  blind  people,  but  nobody  expressed  to 
me  the  depth  of  feeling  which  this  experience  aroused  in  me  until  I 
learned  to  cope  with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  possible  that 
the  strength  of  my  reaction  to  this  is  idiosynchratic  and  indicative 
of  all  sorts  of  purely  personal  fears  and  complexes.  With  this 

proviso,  let  me  account  my  reactions.  The  very  first  time  this 

happened  was  when  a  woman  touched  my  cane-carrying  hand  and  tried  to 
move  me  over  to  a  walls  she  closed  her  hand  over  mine  and  did  not 

speak  for  quite  some  time  afterwards.  This  action  of  hers  was 

extremely  disturbing  to  me 5  it  happened  early  on  a  route,  and  I  had 
to  pull  myself  together  very  greatly.  It  stayed  with  me  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  A  couple  of  days  later,  at  the  end  of  my  last  week 
but  one,  I  had  a  succession  of  experiences  when  people  touched  me 
without  speaking.  I  think  this  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  on 
that  morning,  I  had  been  trying  to  explore  for  landmarks  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  drop-off  (see  25  below).  After  about  the  sixth  occasion, 
and  very  near  the  end  of  the  route,  I  had  to  give  in  and  ask  J.P.  to 
take  me  back  to  the  lab.  because  I  felt  literally  sick. 
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Now  I  think  there  are  two  quite  separate  aspects  to  thiss  there  is 
evidently  for  me  what  I  can  only  describe  as  an  atavistic  revulsion 
against  being  touched  and  pushed  without  being  able  to  see  or  hear  the 
person  concerned.  But  there  is  also  the  nuisance  of  having  my 
concentration  on  the  task  in  hand  upsets  I  hang  on  to  whatever  cues 
I  have  got  to  steer  my  course,  and  I  think  I  am  doing  quite  nicely. 

The  well-meaning  pedestrian  thinks  he  is  protecting  or  helping  me,  but 
is  in  fact  upsetting  my  orientation  by  pushing  me  off  course  without 
telling  me  why. 

I  spent  a  pretty  grim  weekend  trying  to  overcome  what  felt  like  a 
very  basic  aversion  towards  continuing  work  in  the  town  centre.  I  got 
over  it  and  learned  to  cope  with  this  last  fear  the  next  working  day. 
From  then  on,  whenever  people  did  touch  me  I  would  say  something  likes 
’’Please  do  not  touch  me”,  and  I  gather  from  J.P.  that  the  recipients 
of  that  message  sometimes  looked  rather  put  out. 

(25)  By  the  time  I  got  into  the  town  centre  J.P.  had  trained  out  of  me  my 
inclin.ation  to  explore  the  things  encountered  with  the  cane  (cf.  11 
above)  and  I  was  now  moving  along  reasonably  steadily.  Furthermore, 

I  also  cottoned  on  fairly  quickly  that  sighted  assistance  appeared  to 
arrive  most  frequently  when  I  did  explore  and  gave  the  impression  of 
being  lost  and  helpless.  Now,  as  we  gradually  moved  into  the  actual 
drop-off  area,  I  had  to  start  exploring  again  so  that  I  would  be  able 
to  pick  up  landmarks.  This  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  conflictful  sort 
of  situation  and  J.P.  clearly  thought  that  I  had  not  explored  enough  by 
the  time  drop-off  arrived. 

(26)  The  drop-offs  were  good  and  very  challenging,  in  fact  they  were  a 
splendid  example  of  the  effects  of  interacting  stresses. 

On  the  first,  I  was  dropped  on  a  very  narrow  pavement  and  I  could 
hear  heavy  traffic  to  one  side  of  me.  I  was  fairly  certain  that  I  was 
somewhere  on  the  'U'  which  forms  Clifton  Street,  but  was  stumped 
because  I  was  up  against  a  very  solid  and  high  stone  wall  which  formed 
the  shore  line.  My  visual  imagery  had  always  been  of  a  wooden  and 
boarded  fence  at  this  point. 

On  the  second  drop-off  I  could  actually  hear  the  clock  in  Slab 
Square  strike  the  quarter  hour,  which  gave  me  a  very  rough  idea  of 
where  I  had  to  move  to.  In  fact,  from  other  evidence  it  was  fairly 

certain  that  I  was  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  two  parallel  streets 

(either  George  or  Broad).  One  of  these  has  one-way  traffic,  and  I 

tried  to  latch  on  to  that.  I  made  the  wrong  inference  probably 

because  I  heard  a  car  backing  into  a  parking  slot  and  mistook  that  for 
an  indication  that  traffic  was  going  both  ways.  I  moved  off  in  the 
right  direction,  but  did  not  know  just  how  far  away  from  the  target  I 
was  until  I  got  to  the  next  corner  and  recognised  the  shop-front. 
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On  the  third  drop-off  I  was  really  and  truly  confused,  and  it  took 
me  a  very  long  time  to  get  going,  and  even  then  I  was  not  really  sure 
that  all  was  well  until  about  half-way  towards  target.  I  was  hacked  up 
against  some  shops,  one  of  which  was  a  tobacconist,  I  could  hear  pretty 
heavy  two-way  traffic,  and  to  my  left  the  pavement  was  sloping  down 
gently.  I  thought  at  first  that  J.P.  had  dropped  me  quite  close  to  the 
target,  and  to  make  sure  of  that  went  to  what  seemed  the  nearest  downkerb 
away  from  the  target  direction.  This  corner  I  failed  to  recognise  and 
marched  back  to  my  starting  place  to  do  some  more  thinking.  There  we re 
only  two  other  roads  with  heavy  two-way  traffic  in  the  drop-off  zone, 
and  with  the  same  sort  of  shore-line.  Going  back  to  the  same  corner  as 
before  meant  moving  towards  target  if  I  was  on  one  of  these,  and  away 
from  target  if  I  was  on  the  other.  In  one  case,  I  would  finish  up  at 
an  outfitters  with  samples  of  cloth  in  front  of  his  shop,  in  the  other 
there  would  be  a  traffic  light.  In  fact,  by  that  time  I  thought  I 
recognised  the  traffic  light  pattern  and  I  went  to  look  for  that  clue. 
Sven  then,  it  took  quite  a  bit  of  time  before  I  was  really  sure,  and  I 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes  on  that  last  morning. 

Easily  the  most  satisfying  part  of  these  exercises  was  the  sense  of 
really  having  learnt  some  of  the  non-visual  landmarks  of  that  bit  of  the 
town  centre,  and  the  feeling  of  safety,  almost  a  sort  of  home-coming 
which  this  gave  to  me  every  time  I  came  up  against  a  particular  bit  of 
kerb  or  a  particular  bit  of  shop-front. 

(27)  I  probably  made  more  serious  technical  errors  on  the  three  drop-offs 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  exercise,  or  at  least  that  is  what 
it  felt  like  to  me.  On  the  first,  I  tripped  up  a  young  woman  with 

the  tip  of  my  cane.  I  came  down  Clumber  Street  full  of  joy  and 

satisfaction  at  having  solved  the  problem  and  got  to  the  end  of  the 
block.  The  young  woman  evidently  came  at  me  at  right  angles  from  the 
right  and  was  going  at  a  pretty  good  pace.  I  had  not  realised  that  I 
had  got  to  the  end  of  the  block  and  in  any  case  I  was  holding  my  cane 
too  firmly  considering  that  I  was  in  pedestrian  traffic.  But  I  was 
both  tense  and  relaxed^  tense  because  this  was  the  first  drop-off  and 
I  wanted  to  get  it  over  withf  relaxed  on  the  attention  side,  because 
at  that  moment  all  that  mattered  was  that  I  knew  where  I  was  and  had 

no  more  worries  on  that  score.  This  particular  trip-up  might  have 

been  prevented  by  more  appropriate  behaviour  on  my  part,  but  I  think 
one  may  have  to  assume  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  low 
incidence  of  such  occurrences,  and  that  this  is  not  too  high  a  price 
to  have  to  pay  for  the  increased  mobility  of  the  blind.  On  this 
first  drop-off,  too,  I  veered  badly  across  my  final  pedestrian 
crossing,  in  the  safe  direction,  but  probably  a  bit  worrying  to  the 
other  citizens.  In  our  town-centre  most  of  the  pedestrian  cross¬ 
ings  have  surfaces  easily  recognisable  through  the  tip  of  the  cane, 
and  normally  I  had  no  problems  there. 
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On  the  second  drop-off  I  very  nearly  ran  slap  into  a  lamp-post, 
presumably  in  consequence  of  a  dropped  hand  (it  was  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  route)  or  because  I  had  turned  without  realising  it  and  was  not 
properly  behind  my  cane. 

On  the  third  drop-off  I  was  really  doing  very  badly  indeed.  On 
two  occasions,  I  veered  very  badly:  on  the  first  I  corrected  myself, 
but  it  meant  that  I  missed  an  important  landmark.  On  the  second  J.P. 
had  to  intervene  because  things  were  getting  a  bit  worrying  for  the 
onlookers  (i  think).  On  both  occasions,  because  all  the  time  I  was 
not  really  quite  sure  of  my  orientation,  I  failed  to  exercise  my 
crossing  skills  properly,  i.e.  on  the  first  I  did  not  look  for  the 
straight  bit  of  the  kerb  to  square  up  on,  and  on  the  second  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  distracted  by  a  car  parked  on  the  pavement  in  the  bend  of 
the  road§  there  was  a  perfectly  clear  landmark  for  my  cane  to  find  at 
that  point  which  I  had  always  found  previously  and  which  would  have 
ensured  a  safe  crossing:  the  kerb  changes  from  being  a  single  to  a 
double  step  at  this  point.  And  finally  on  that  occasion,  I  had  an 
awful  job  finding  my  final  pedestrian  crossing  because  I  confused  the 
relevant  bit  of  kerb  with  a  similarly  shaped  one  at  a  drive-in. 

I  suspect  that  the  role  of  the  drop-off  exercise  is  not  merely 
that  of  testing  all  the  skills  taught  to  and  learned  by  the  S,  but 
also  to  provide  the  final  demonstration  of  the  effects  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  stresses  on  the  performances  of  the  skill. 

(28)  Conclusion 


It  was  a  very  good  experience  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  able 
to  have  had  it.  It  is  still  true  to  say  that  there  have  only  been  a 
relatively  few  points  which  I  experienced  on  myself  which  I  had  not 
observed  earlier  $  but  that  at  the  same  time  I  have  undoubtedly 
obtained  a  much  better  and  deeper  understanding  of  most  of  these 
points  -  at  least  I  like  to  think  so.  I  certainly  did  not  bargain 
for  the  experience  of  being  treated  as  a  blind  person  as  such,  and 
this  was  a  most  salutary  bonus.  My  skill  level  now  is  such  that 

when  I  feel  I  want  to,  I  would  go  blindfold  into  most  situations,  but 
I  would  be  jolly  careful  and  accept  sighted  assistance  at  most 
crossings.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  I  am  very  highly  skilled 
and  when  I  have  been  working  on  long  cane  in  combination  with  the 
headmounted  aid,  I  have  become  painfully  aware  of  my  limitations. 

By  and  large,  I  would  certainly  not  go  out  under  the  blindfold  in 
preference  to  walking  about  sighted,  and  when  I  do  go  out  under  the 
blindfold,  30  minutes  continuous  walking  is  quite  tiring. 

The  question  therefore  arises  whether  I  should  not  have  had  my 
training  much  earlier  on,  and  frankly  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I 
could  have  accepted  a  tentative  invitation  to  spend  six  months  at 
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Hines  in  19&4  and.  I  could  have  asked  either  Stan  Suterko  or  Boh  Crouse 
to  take  me,  ever  since  the  autumn  of  1966.  Perhaps  if  our  original 
plans  had  worked  out  and  Stan  had  spent  some  of  his  time  at  Nottingham, 

I  would  have  had  my  training  then.  In  the  setting  of  what  has  heen 
achieved,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  lost  anything  very  much  by  not  having 
trained  earlier,  and  might  well  have  gained,  by  not  becoming  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  various  fascinating  aspects  of  this  particular  technique. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  am  now  in  a  very  much  better  position  to 
help  my  students  and  to  try  out  a  lot  of  things  myself. 

On  the  other  hand,  knowing  what  we  know  by  now  and  what  we  have 
now  in  written  form,  I  would  suggest  that  in  future  anybody  working  in 
this  field  for  any  length  of  time  should  undergo  long  cane/orientation 
training  at  an  early  stage.  By  now,  the  gains  of  doing  it  early, 
probably  outweigh  the  penalties  by  quite  a  lot.  To  a  limited  degree 
at  any  rate,  adventitious  blindness  is  one  of  the  few  disabilities  which 
cannot  only  be  simulated  effectively,  but  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
receive  remedial  training  to  overcome  the  simulated  disability.  We 
should  no?;  take  -wider  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  to  enable  research 
workers  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  their  problems. 

I  have  tried  to  give  as  faithful  an  account  as  possible  of  my  own 
experiences  while  undergoing  long  cane/orientation  training.  On  the 
one  hand  these  experiences  are  obviously  my  own  and  they  may  well 
differ  from  those  of  any  other  sighted  or  blind  person  undergoing  the 
same  form  of  training.  On  the  other  hand,  and  equally  obviously,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  not  to  write  about  my  experience  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  experimental  psychologist  whose  job  for  the  last  six  years  or 
so  it  has  been  to  study  blind  mobility. 
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